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ABSTRACT 

Although the hypothesis that hehavior is a function 
of the person in interaction with his environment is a very old one, 
an overview of current theory and research on work motivation and job 
satisfaction reveals an emphasis on either one or the other sets of 
variables, at the expense of investigating systematically the 
interaction between personal and environmental variables. The 
literature on the concept of organizational climate and its 
relationship to organizational behavior is briefly reviewed in an 
attempt to find a framework within which the interaction hypothesis 
can be systematically investigated. The lack of specific 
conceptualization concerning organization climate and the multitude 
of noncomparable operational definitions of organizational climate is 
noted. The paper argues that this state of affairs makes the climate 
concept untractable and greatly distracts from the potential that 
this concept has for clarifying the study of the interaction 
hypothesis. It is suggested that the relatively explicitly stated 
expectancy models' of motivation might not only help to provide 
conceptual clarity to the concept of organizational climate, but 
might also provide a framework within which the person-environment 
interaction hypothesis can be investigated. Such an approach should - 
also increase our understanding of the work motivation process. 
(Author) 
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framework within which the Interaction hypothesis can be systematically 
Investigated. 

The lack of specific conceptualization concerning organization climate 
and the multitude of non-comparable operational definitions of organizational 
climate Is noted. The paper argues that this state of affairs makes the 
climate concept untractable and greatly distracts from the potential that 
this concept has for clarifying the study of the Interaction hypothesis. 

It Is suggested that the relatively explicitly stated expectancy models 
of motivation might not only help to provide conceptual clarity to the 
concept of organizational climate, but^migh*- also provide a framework within 
which the person-environment interaction hypothesis can be investigated. 
Such an approach should also increase our understanding of the work 
motivation process. 
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There is an old hypothesis, popularized by Lewin (1938), and now so widely 
accepted as to be a truism, which states that behavior is a function of the 
person in interaction with his environment. Yet in looking over the research 
efforts concerning behavior in organizations, one is amazed by a fairly dis- 
tinct separation between researchers who seek understanding of organizational 
behavior by focusing upon person characteristics and those who focus upon the 
characteristics of the environment. Although there is certainly a lot to learn 
about the effects of individual attributes on behavior in organizations, and 
granting that peoples' environments (whether it be the organizational environ- 
ment or a person's larger life space) contain numerous perplexing attributes 
who's effects on behavior we would like to understand, one could with rightful 
indignation ask: "where has all the interaction gone?". Within the domain of 
theories of organizations, Lichtman & Hunt (1971) have presented very convincing 
arguments that the most useful research approaches to the understanding of 
organizations are those which are based on the assumption that behavior in 
organizations is the outcome of the interaction of personal istic and structural 
variables. This paper will discuss the implications of the interaction point 
of view for work motivation, organizational climate and related research. 



'paper presented for an invited workshop: theory and research in work "motivation 
current and future trends. 10th Annual Conference of the Eastern Academy of Man- 
agement, Philadelphi, 1973. 

The comments, suggestions, and often "uncomfortable" questions raised by Ben 
ErJc Schneider are gratefully acknowledged. 



Although most of the theories of work motivation have incorporated the 
hypothesis that motivated behavior is a function of personal psychological 
entitles (motives, needs, values, beliefs, personal goals. Interests, drives, 
habits) as well as environmental properties (Incentives, work outcomes schedules 
of reinforcements, goal difficulty, task characteristics, supervisor character- 
istics, organizational characteristics), research on work motivation and job 
satisfactfon has too often concentrated on either one or the other sets of 
variables. Thus, job enrichment, job enlargement, power equalization, and 
management by objectives approaches to employee motivation, for example, have 
too often relied on assessing and manipulating various dimensions In the organ- 
ization members* work environment, assuming that certain motive or need states 
and personality characteristics exist universally and that these personal psycho- 
logical states have a bearing on the environmental characteristics which are 
being assessed or manipulated* The tenuousness of these assumptions have already 
been documented among others by Strauss (1963)i Hulin and Blood (1968) and Hulin 
(1971)- Furthermore, by concentrating on assessment and manipulation of environ- 
mental variables which are assumed to interact with various personal psychological 
states, without systematically looking at the Interaction of the two sets of 
variables, we are destined to continue having only a vague and oversimplified 
scientific definition of the concept of work motivation. 

Just like some researchers interested in work motivation seem to emphasize 
environmental characteristics at the expense of the personal i st ic variables, 
there are too many motivation researchers who focus nearly exclusively on person- 
alistic variables, without including into their research strategies ways of 
assessing and understanding the interaction of their personal istic variables 
with specific environmental dimensions in producing certain behavioral outcomes- 
For example, one of the currently most popular motivation theories, Valence- 
Inst rumentali ty-Expectoncy (VIE) theory (Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler & Weick, 
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1970; Dachler & Mobley, 1973; Lawler, 1971; Mitchell & Biglan, 1971; Porter & 
Lawler, 1968; Vroom, 1964), has been tested nearly exclusively by apsessing 
personal beliefs, values, and anticipated satisfactions* This research emphasis 
has occurred even though VIE theory has explicitly assumed that perceptions of 
Expectancy and Instrumentality as well as anticipated satisfaction are a con- 
sequence of the interaction between, on the one hand, existing and experienced 
environmental conditions and events (Dachler & Mobley, 1973); Graen, 1969; 
Vroom, 1964) and, on the other hand, personal characteristics such as peoples' 
values and needs (Vroom, 1964), their self-esteem (Lawler, 1971) and 'perce i ved 
ability and skills (Dachler & Mobley, 1973), as well as personality traits like 
I nternal -External Control of Reinforcement (Lawler, 1971) and maximizing versus 
satisfying decision strategies (March & Smmon, 1958). There exists only a very 
few studies (e.g. Graen, 1969) which explicitly attempted to assess the degree 
to which manipulated environmental conditions were related to the perceptions of 
instrumentality and expectancy, v 

In this connection it should be remembered that it is not always clear what 
is implied by the term interact! on between personal and environmental character- 
istics. In some instances, interaction is used in the Analysis of Variance 
sense. Thus a given amount of some value or need makes relevant certain environ- 
mental dimensions but not others, in producing certain emotional or attitudinal 
reactions (Locke, I969)* On the other hand, Graen 's (1969) study and his concept 
of boundary conditions implies both a main effect as well as a moderating effect 
of certain environmental condtions and events on perceptions of instrumentality 
and expectancy and their relation to overt behavior. In the present paper the 
term interaction is used to imply both the traditional meaning in the Analysis 
of Variance sense as well as the Idea that environmental conciitions and events 
may be a direct influence on certain personal psychological states which in 
turn have a bear!nq on overt behavior* 

ERIC 



In summary, our ability to explicitly define the meaning of the construct 
of work motivation has been impaired by researchers emphasis on the main effects 
of personal and environmental characteristics at the expense of systematically 
investigating the interactions and interdependence of these two sets of vari- 
ables (Schein, 1965)* 

In an extensive construct validation study of VIE theory in two organiza- 
tions Dachler and Mobley (1973) found that the VIE theory predictions were 
consistently supported in the organization which appeared to provide conditions 
that allowed for accurate perceptions about the consequences of alternative 
performance levels and about the likelihood of engaging in the various alterna- 
tive performance levels. The VIE hypotheses were not consistently supported 
in the organization which appeared to provide conditions which hindered accu- 
rate perceptions about the consequences of alternative behaviors and expectancies 
concerning those behaviors. Although this study, unfortunat^^ly , did not Include 
any direct measures of these organizational conditions, personal observations 
of and experiences with the environmental conditions in the two organizations 
provided some clues which tended to support the conclusion that a wide variety 
of organizational characteristics may serve as environmental constraints, limit- 
ing motivation for certain levels of performance and serving as conditions 
which either Impede the accuracy or realism of employee perceptions and conclu- 
sions, or which generally make it difficult to "rationally" choose among various 
behavioral alternatives all of which have equally likely desirable or undesirable 
consequences . 

These conclusions point to the Importance of incorporating Into VIE theory 
of motivation the effects of both actual environmental conditions as well as 
individual's perceptions of these environmental conditions. In order to more 
adequately define the construct of motivation (Miner & Dachler, 1973)« 
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In the search for a systematic approach to assessing those organizational 
conditions which may have relevance for clarifying the psychological meaning 
of the still ambiguous VIE definition of work motivation the concept of organ- 
izational climate (Forehand, I968; Forehand & Gilmer, 1964; Litwin & Stringer, 
1968; Schneider & Bartlett, 1968; Tagluri, I968) appeared to provide a good 
starting point. Although there seems to be as many definitions of this concept 
as there are researchers writing about orgc^nizational cli.iate, the central 
idea underlying the climate variable concerns the invariant, relatively endur- 
ing quality of the internal organizational en'ironment which Is molar rather 
than molecular, which accordin-t to some authors (e.g. Forehand & Gilmer, 1964) 
exists outside of the actor and according to most authors (e.g. Schneider, 1973) 
exists as perceptions organization members have of the organization, and which 
has potential behavioral consequences. These central themes which seem to 
underly the writings of climate researchers are obviously relevant to the 
problem of assessing the interaction between the environment, as well as the 
perceptions of it, with the motivational variables of VIE theory. Unfortunately, 
however, the literature on organizational climate reveals a paucity of system- 
atic conceptualization concerning the attributes and thus the psychological 
meaning of the climate term. As Cronbach and Meehl (1955) put it "...to make 
clear what something is means to set forth the laws in which it occurs (p. 290)." 
Time constraints do not allow a review of the climate literature and therefore 
a documentation of what Guion (1973) refers to as "the fuzziest concept to come 
along in some time." But some general comments regarding the state of climate 
research need to be made in order to illustrate the Importance of explicit 
conceptual izatlon. 
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As is true in the development of any psychological construct, we start 
with some vague assumptions about the properties of a construct which are 
based upon our own hunches, on what we generally know or believe to be true, 
and what seems to be suggested by the relevant literature (Hyman, 1964). ThJs 
Is essentially what some of the early researchers on organizational climate 
have done (Lewin, 1951; Lewin, Lippitt & White, 1939; Litwin & Stringer, 1968; 
Schneider & Bartlett, 1968; Tagiuri & Litwin, 1968). For example, Lewin (1951) 
talks about the "atmosphere" of the field and places that concept as a functional 
link between the person and the environment, thus separating the concept of 
atmosphere or climate from the actual environment "out there". Tagiuri (1968) 
discusses various basic problems with environmental concepts. His list includes: 

(a) distinguishing between the objective and subjective environment 

(b) distinguishing between the person and the situation 

(c) determining what aspects of the environment need to be specified 

(d) identifying the structures and dynamics of the environment 

All of these questions clearly have to be resolved in any conceptualization of 
climate and have to therefore be reflected in the operational definitions of 
the climate variable. However, Tagiuri (1968) in his conclusion states that 
"it is possible to approach the problem [of climate] systematically and empiri- 
cally through somewhat arbitrary operational definitions". It seems that 
researchers of climate have too often taken Tagiurl's advice too literally. 
Thus many climate studies have concentrated on taxonomies of the environment or 
climate factors which have yielded a truly amazing number of different sets of 
dimensions (see Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler & Weick, 1970) which vary not only 
In numbers of dimensions but in the psychological entities that they refer to 
or seem relevant to. A comparison of the operational definitions of climate 
which underly the various dimensions uncovered by these studies makes it impo'- 
Q sible to decide whether climate is a satisfaction construct, a motivational 

ERIC 
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construct, a perceptual phenomenon, or an index of the actual environment (see 
Guion, 1973)* One cannot help get the feeling from these studies that climate 
Is truly a construct embracing all of organizational psychology. It seems a 
nearly impossible task, and a task with little likelihood of providing useful 
psychological Insights, to measure or classify every conceivable aspect of 
the environment, especially if one is not clear whether one Is assessing the 
perceptions of the environment which employee^ have or the actual properties 
of the environment. Schneider (1973) correctly argues that we have to ask the 
question "cl imate for what?*'. In other words, there has to be some ci^iterlon 
which specif Icies what aspects of this amorphous entity "climate*' need to be 
assessed, a question which Tagiuri (1968) and others have raised some time ago. 

A number of researchers have looked at the relationships between what they 
have operationally defined as climate and organizational behavior (e#g# Fried- 
lander & Greenberg, 1971; Pritchard & Karasick, 1973) or the extent to which 
climate moderates the relationship between personal variables and performance 
(e.g. Frederiksen, 1966; Andrews, 1967)- However, although some of the findings 
are very interesting and hint at exciting and potentially crucial properties 
of the concept of climate, the operational definitions are often so arbitrary 
[to use TagiurPs (1968) term] and the hypotheses which are being tested are 
often so devoid of any systematic tie to an explicitly stated theoretical founda- 
tion, that one finds it difficult to obtain much of a sense of research con- 
vergence on the psychological meaning of the concept of climate* If climate 
means many different things, why do we use one term to characterize all the 
mean i ngs? 

* In summary, it is suggested that, although In using a new concept it is 

often necessary to explore in many directions with various methodologies, we 
might be at a point where a better convergence of research could be attained 

ERIC 
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by more systematic conceptualization of the concept of organizational climate, 
and by using the methodological strategies inherent in construct validation 
(Cronbach & Meehl, 1955)* Litwin and Stringer (1968) have already provided an 
interissting example of this approach. The/ cogently argue that: 'Mf the 
concept of organizational climate is to demonstrate real value in the under- 
standing and explanation of behavior in organizations, it must be integrated 
with the kinds of theories of organizational behavior that have evolved' and 
are in current use (p. 40)". Thus an essential starting point for the defini- 
tion and assessment of organizational climate is the development of a theoretical 
network which specifies the properties of the organizational climate concept 
and which ties these properties causally to cognitions and behaviors of organ- 
ization members. In view of the fact that VIE theory of motivation is a rela- 
tively explicitly stated theory of work motivation, it is suggested that it 
might provide an excellent vehicle which can be used to analyze the environ- 
mental conditions (both as perceived by organization members as well as condi- 
tions existing "in reality") which may be interdependent and interacting with 
motivational and goal setting variables. 

For example, perceptions about the goal facilitating or blocking behaviors 
of supervisors and co-workers might affect instrumentality and expectancy per- 
ceptions (Hammer & Dachler, 1973). Similarly, Freder i ksen * s (1966) concept 
of a consistent climate may well be directly interpretable with the VIE theory 
framework. Perceptions about the reward orientation and the consistency with 
which the orgv^nization ties rewards to specific behavioral alternatives may 
have a bearing on the degree to which VIE perceptions relate to certain behaviors 
(Campbell & Beaty, 1971). Furthermore, it is possible to look at objective * 
indices of the environment, such as size, number of organizational levels, 
existence of incentive plans, amount of Lrfiining, frequency of changes in job 
^ assignments, and existence of multiple supervision, all of which might have a 

ERIC 
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bearing on the accuracy and realism with which organization members form beliefs 
about instrumentalities and expectancies, as well as on the rea 1 i st icness of 
the goals employees may set for themselves. 

In short, the framework of the VIR theory may allow the examination of a 
subset of the objective and subjective environment which has meaning through 
the hypothesized connection to the VIE theory constructs and which can be 
tested by systematically researching the arrays of hypotheses emerglning from 
this theoretical network. Such an approach would not only provide some con- 
ceptual clarity to the concept of organizational climate, but might ^Iso pro- 
vide some much needed answers to the question of the person - jnvlronment 
Interaction as well as increase the conceptual clarity of the concept of 
motivation. 
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